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The Vocabulary Five-Year-Old 


RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


ARGARET ANN was born July 10, 1928. her first 
birthday she could pronounce words combina- 
tions words, plainly and distinctly: apple, ball, 

bath, big-girl, boo, bow-wow, box, breeches, bye-bye, chair, da- 
da, fire, foot, good-girl, hear, mama, night-night, papa, 
peaches, pear, post-office, pretty, rubber, shoe, and sock. 
eighteen months she knew all the letters the alphabet and 
could pick out any single capital letter upon request, either from 
set wooden letters, from magazine pages where large 
capital letters appeared. Her enunciation was clear, and new 
words were rapidly incorporated her vocabulary. 

attempt was made Margaret Ann’s second birthday 
record, longhand, all her verbalizations from the time 
she awoke the morning until she retired night. The child 
talked fast that the recorder abandoned the attempt obtain 
longhand report that time. further effort was made 
study her growing vocabulary until the spring 1933 when 
she was approaching her fifth birthday. dictating machine, 
available Margaret Ann’s home, made possible obtain 
daily records her activities her own words. 

During the six weeks preceding her fifth birthday she dic- 
tated one cylinder day, recording approximately 24,000 words 
wax cylinders. She told about her food, visits the 
homes friends, the life family robins from the time 
the nest was built near-by tree until the four little birds 
flew away, visit the gardens and circus, her 
first movie which was animal picture (Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson’s “Congorillo”), the daily visits the market, her 
games with her three-year-old sister, and many other details 
that make the life five-year-old girl. 

Greene and Betts have demonstrated their study the 
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oral-language activities fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils who dictated 40,214 words that electrical recording 
more accurate than the work court reporters, shorthand re- 
porters, longhand reporters, phoneticians. They reported 
“only two words out each thousand words dictated were not 
perfectly intelligible three Betts has reported 
further details regarding the advantages electric recording 
vocabulary Ediphone was used this study the 
vocabulary five-year-old child. always was referred 
“the dictaphone” Margaret Ann due familiarity with 
the word another connection. The Ediphone entirely 
practical instrument for use the study the vocabulary 
young child. first the mouthpiece, with its control lever, 
was held for Margaret Ann. Soon she asked operate the 
machine unassisted. The request was granted, and difficulty 
was experienced. When the cylinder was completed was run 
again that the child could “listen back” and “hear herself 
talk.” This incentive sustained interest the project through- 
out the duration the study. 

French, Carter, and Koenig recorded the words used 
telephone conversations over typical toll circuits terminating the city 
New York. The process noting the words the conversations 
was carried out the following manner: During one week the observer 
recorded nothing but the nouns used, during another week she recorded 
only verbs, and during the third week only adjectives and adverbs. This 
routine was repeated until observations had been made 500 conver- 
sations for nouns, 500 conversations for verbs, and 500 conversations 
for adjectives and adverbs. Three other classes words were recorded: 
prepositions and conjunctions, pronouns, and articles; but for these 
classes approximately 150 conversations each case were judged 


the study telephone conversations 79,390 words were 
recorded. Only 2,240, 2.8 per cent, were different words. 
the study the vocabulary five-year-old child there 
were 1,457 different common words out total 24,000 
dictated words. She also used 526 proper nouns. 


Harry A., and Betts, Emmett New Technique for the Study 
Oral-Language Activities,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (June, 1933), 759- 

Betts, “An Evaluation Certain Techniques for the Study Oral Expres- 
sion,” Research Studies Elementary School Language, No. Iowa City, Iowa: Univer- 
sity Iowa, 1934. pp. 7-32. (University Iowa Studies, New Series No. 271) 

French, R.; Carter, W., Jr.; and Koenig, Walter, Jr. The Words and Sounds 
Telephone Conversations. New York: Bell Telephone Company, 1930. (Bell 
Telephone System, Technical Publications, Monograph B-491) 
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Table shows the number different words used each 
successive thousand the words recorded (see Column 2), the 
number new words used per thousand (see Column 3), 
the number proper nouns that appeared each thousand 
words (see Column 4). the first thousand words dictated, 


TABLE 


Unit Number Number Number 
(1000 Words) Different Words New Words New Proper Nouns 


331 different common words and proper nouns were used 
with varying frequencies. the second thousand words, 301 
different words were used. There were 173 new words that 
had not previously appeared. addition, new proper 
nouns were employed. The number new words used was 
obtaining this total every variation was counted. 


Strictly interpreted, there were only 1,457 different common 
words the data studied. 
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Edgar Dale, the Bureau Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, who made the tabulations reported this 
study and who prepared the summary given Table com- 
mented follows: 


The sharp reduction the number new words introduced per 
thousand after the first 5,000 words indicates the tremendous amount 
material you must get order exhaust her complete vocabu- 
lary. You will note that 1,933 “different” words are used here. 
this point considered every variation spelling different word. 
When tabulated these the sheets, however, did not define 
different those words which were made different regular changes 
spelling.* 


evident from inspection the data presented 
Table that the residual and growing vocabulary this five- 
year-old child was not exhausted since new words appeared 
the last thousand the 24,000 words studied. im- 
possible determine how many these words were Marga- 
ret Ann’s vocabulary the beginning the study and how 
many had been acquired during the six weeks which preceded 
her fifth birthday and constituted the data-gathering period. 


the data reported this study were analyzed, the 
parents Margaret Ann were supplied with check lists 
that had been used Dale previous vocabulary 
They were requested check each word list 3,600 
words which they believed the child’s vocabulary. The 
lists were checked independently both parents within few 
days the child’s fifth birthday. Dale reported: 


The total these words checked either one both you 
You see, therefore, that the 24,000 words which Margaret 
Ann dictated the dictaphone, she used 1,457 different words plus 526 
running proper nouns. These were not tabulated. However, evi- 
dent from the check list that she knew 3,145 words, assuming course 
that the checks her parents were accurate. Since, however, our own 
list not complete, indicated the words which Margaret Ann used 
which were not our list, evident that her vocabulary was some- 
what larger than 3,145. 

were interested discovering the extent which you and your 
wife agreed your checkings. found that you agreed per 

letter from Edgar Dale Uhrbrock, dated December 1933. 


Dale, Edgar. Check-List Words Commonly Used Writing and Conversa- 
tion.” Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University. 
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cent the words and disagreed per cent. You checked total 
2,765 words known, and your wife checked 2,914 words known. 
You may interested know that there were only three words which 
Margaret Ann used the 1,457 which either you your wife failed 
check. The inadequacy own list indicated the fact that 
Margaret Ann used 250 words which did not have 


THEIR study the telephone conversations adults, 

French, Carter, and Koenig reported that more attention 
seemed paid the thought than the form the ex- 
pression. They stated that “often conversation even single 
statement [was] completed only after number fumbling ef- 
tempts, oral manifestation crystallizing In- 
complete sentences and repetition words and statements were 
characteristic the early stages Margaret Ann’s dictation. 
the study progressed, however, the flow language issued 
with little hesitation. The account the day’s activities as- 
sumed spiral pattern the sense that Margaret Ann would 
relate certain happening and then return for further 
embellishment after reporting other events. She paid little 
attention time sequence. consequence, the transcribed 
record gives one impression going around and around 
topic, which disconcerting upon first reading. Sections her 
dictated material are presented. 


robin’s nest out front and the papa sat the nest, and 
looked the nest after the papa was off, and there were four eggs 
it, and Daddy held and Ellen up, and counted and there were 
four eggs. 

made Ellen and made nest, and then put eggs 
it, and all morning carried eggs back and forth, and Ellen upset 
nest and had put all together again and put eggs again. 
made the nest out Ellen and made the nest out sticks and 
straw and mud and then put eggs it, and the eggs are stone. 
sat the nest and got all the eggs warm, and then flew off and got 
some worms. 

supper went over the university and Daddy took some 
(Ediphone) rolls, and went the library and from the library 
see train, and then came home. The engineer waved me, 
and saw passengers the train and people got on, and saw 
trunk car they kept their trunks and then the train went the 
passenger place. mailed the letters and Ellen wanted her- 


letter from Edgar Dale Uhrbrock, dated December 1933. 
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self, but Mother said, ‘No, not this When came smelled 
like somebody had been baking cakes while were gone, and Daddy 
said that maybe Mother had little cake-baker that cooked while she 
was gone, and suddenly discovered what was and was the iris 
the table.” 

“In town this morning bought strawberries and radishes and 
bananas and rhubarb. Oh, Mother said—Oh, the man called Mother 
‘Madam’—and took the stuff out the car for Mother, and 
said, ‘Will that all, Madam?’ and Mother said, Oh, when 
was tiny baby had only two teeth and then grew twenty them 
and every night brush them and wash them and bed and last 
night had bath and got out before Ellen did and dried myself 
and got nightgown and brushed teeth and after that got 
drink and came and talked into the dictaphone. Last night took 
nightgown off and changed and—because was—because 
was wrong-side-out. tried help Ellen get ready and couldn’t get 
her socks because she whirled around too much and she wouldn’t 
push her foot the sock. Ellen was—after supper she took off her 
shoes and went out and paddled around the back step and Mother 
told her she couldn’t around barefooted—to get some shoes on. 
Mother just now said that when she was having bath that came 
and told her that just couldn’t put Ellen’s socks that she was just 
sitting there perfectly helpless. 

“Oh, played hose with jumping rope this morning and then 
washed off the sidewalk and washed off the grass and washed off the 
flowers and washed off the hedge and washed off the ground. When 
went down get the jumping rope was the bushes and got 
down there and stuck the jumping rope the rail first and then got 
up—climbed and got—climbed over the rail.” 

morning there was bad boy Sunday School didn’t have 
before and teacher said him, ‘I’m not going give you anything 
you keep saying, want this and that. want this and that, and 
want this and And every picture cut out said, want this 
and that. want this and that and the other.’ One thing did was 
awfully bad and took one picture away from little girl and the 
teacher said, ‘Give that right back her’ and gave back her 
and then wasn’t being nice, didn’t think. said, ‘I’m not going 
give that back. I’m not going give that back her.’ The little 
girl thought that was terribly bad and did too.” 


List contains list 1,885 common words word com- 
binations recorded this study the vocabulary five-year- 
old child. represents slight modification the data 
presented Table The reduction the total number 
words—1,933 reported Table and 1,885 List I—is due 
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chiefly word combinations which have special meanings such 
“hide-and-seek,” “jack-in-the-box,” “piano tuner,” “wel- 
come song,” “wrong-side-out.” the initial tabulations every 
word was considered separately, and “jack-in-the-box,” for ex- 
ample, was distributed four places throughout the list. 
meaning considered seems desirable group such 
words. This practice, however, has not been followed any 
great extent the preparation similar vocabulary lists, al- 
though the problem has been noted 


LIST 


anyway back (a) beads bird (n) bottle 
able apiece backwards bean bags bird (a) bottles 
about apple bacon beans birdies bottom 
above apples bad bear birds bought 
acrobats apricot (a) badly bears biscuit bounced 
across apricots bags beauties biscuits bouquet 
acting apron bake because bit bowl 
afraid aquarium baker bed bite box 

after arbor bakers bedding black boxes 
afternoon are baker’s bedroom 
afterwards aren’t bakery bedrooms blacker boys 
after baking beef blanket boy scouts 
again arms ball beefsteak blankets bracelet 
against around bananas been blew bracelets 
ago bandage beets block (street) brake 

air ash bandages before block (wood) branches 
airplane ashes banister beginner’s blood brand (a) 
airport ask banisters begonia bloomed bread 

all asked bank begonias bloomers breakfast 
alley asparagus banks begun blooms breeze 
all right bar behave blouse bridge 
almost ate barber blowing brief case 
alone attic bare being blown bring 
along aunt barefoot bell bringing 
already automobile blue broke 

awake bark belong board broken 
amount away barrel belonged boarder broom 
awful bars below boat brother 
anchovy awfully basement belt bolts brought 
and awhile basket bench bone brown 
angel (a) bath beside bonfire bruise 
animals babies bathed best boo-hoo brush 
another baby (n) bathing suits book brushed 
answered baby (a) bathroom better bookcase buffet 
any baby’s bathtub between bookcases bug 
anyone back (adv) bicycle books bugs 
anything back (n) big both buggy 


Dale, Edgar. “Difficulties Vocabulary Research,” But- 


Also, Dale, Edgar. Comparison Two 
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building 
bumblebee 
bump 
bumped 
bunny 
bunny rabbit 
bureau 
burnt 
bus 

bush 
bushes 
but 
butter 
button 
buttoned 
buttons 
buy 
buzzing 
cabinet 
cafeteria 
cage 
cake 
cakes 
call 
called 
calling 
came 
camels 
can 
canal 
canaries 
candy 
cannon 
can’t 
cape 
cape sleeves 
car 
carbon paper 
cars 
car’s 
card (n) 
card box 
cards 
care 
carnival 
carpenter bugs 
carriage. 
carried 
carrots 
carry 
cartoon 
catbird 
catch 
cats 
caught 
causing 
cedar closet 
ceiling 
celery 
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cellar comes 
cemetery comforts (bed 
cereal covering) 
certain coming 
chain company 
chair contrary 
chairs cooked 
chance cookies 
changed cool 
changing copy 
chased corner 
cheese corn flakes 
chest (box) flowers 
chewing 
chicken costume 
chickens couch 
children could 
Children’s 
child’s counted 
chipmunk course 
chocolate bars 
choir covered 
church covers (n) 
circle cows 
circus cradle 
clapping crawled 
class crayon 
clean cried 
cleaned cross 
cleaning cry 

clear crying 
climb crystal ball 
climbed cuff 

close cup 

close (a) cupboard 
closed cups 
closer curl 

closet curlers 
cloth curls 
clothes curtain 
clothesline curtains 
clover cushion 
clown cut 

coal cutting 
coat dad 

coats daddy 
cockleshell daddy’s 
coffee daddy’s (is) 
cold (a) dad’s 

cold (n) daisies 
collapsed dance 
collar danced 
collar buttons dancers 
collars dances (n) 
color dandelions 
colored dark 
colored girl dashing 
colored person day 
columbine days 

come dead 


dear drinks (v) 
decided drive (n) 
deep drive (v) 
delivered drives (v) 
desk driving 
dessert drive way 
dictaphone 
dictaphone (a) dropped 
dictaphone’s drowned 

(is) dry 
did duck 
didn’t ducks 
died due 
difference dug 
different dump 
dime dumped 
dining-room 
dining-room 

(a) early 
dinner ears 


dinner table 
dirt 

dirty 
discovered 
dishcloth 
dishes 

dish pan 


dollies 
dolls 
doll’s 
dolly 
done 
don’t 

door 

door knob 
doors 
doorstop 
dose 

dots 

down 
downstairs 
down town 
drank 
drawer 
drawers 
dress 
dressed 
dresser 
dresses 
dressing 
dressing table 
dried 
drink (v) 
drink (n) 


Easter baskets 
eat 
eats 
edge 
edges 
eggs 
eggshell 
eighteen 
either 
elbow 
elephant 
elephants 
elevator 
else 
embroidered 
emptied 
empty 
end 
engineer 
enough 
even 
evening 
ever 
every 
everybody’s 
(is) 
everything 
everywhere 
evidently 
examined 
expect 
exposed 
eyes 
face 
factory 
fall 
falling 
fan 
fans 
far 
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fast 

fat 

father 

fed 
feeding 
feel 
feeling 
feet 

fell 
fellow 
felt 

fern 

few 

fiddle 
fiddler 
fiddlers 
field 
fifteen 
fight 
figures 

file case 
file 

files 

filled 
filling station 
finally 
find 

fine 

finger 
fingers 
finish 
finished 
fire 
firecracker 
firecrackers 
fire engine 
fire engines 
fireplace 
fires (v) 
first 

fish 
fishing 
fishing worm 
fish pond 
fish pool 
fitted 


flags 

flat tire 
fleece 

flew 
flicker 
flip 

floor 

flour 
flower (a) 
flower (n) 
flowerbed 


doctor 
does 
doesn’t 
dog 
dogs 
doing 
five 
fix 
fixed 
. 
fixing 


flowerbeds good-bye 
flower garden goodness 
flowers goose 
fly got 
folks gotten 
followed grabbed 
food grandma 
foolish grandma’s 
foot grandmother 
for grandmother’s 
forget-me-nots grandmother’s 
forgot (is) 
forgotten grand stand 
forth grapefruit 
found grape juice 
four grass 
fourth grave 
fresh gravel 
frog gravel boat 
frogs gravel shovel 
from gravy 
front great 
fruit green 
full grew 
fun grip (n) 
funny grocery 
furnace grocery store 
furniture ground 
game grow 
garage growing 
garbagecan grows 
garden guns 
gas gutters (roof) 
gasoline had 

station hadn’t 
gates hair 
gave hairbrushes 
gears hair receiver 
gentleman hair ribbon 
get hair ribbons 
getting hairpin box 
gets hall 
ginger ale ham 
giraffe hammered 
girl hammock 
girl (a) hamper 
girls hand 
give handkerchiefs 
gives handle 
glass hands 
glasses hangers 
glider hanging 
globe happen 
glue happy 
hard 
goes harmless 
going has 
goldfish hasn’t 
golf bag hat 
gone hat box 
good hatched 
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hats 
have 
haven’t 
having 


heads 
hear 
heard 
heavy 
he’d 
hedge 
held 
hello 
help 
helped 
helpless 
her 
here 
hers 
herself 
he’s 

hid 
hide 
hide and seek 
high 
high chair 
hill 
hillside 
him 
himself 
hip 

his 

hit 
hitting 
hold 
holding 
hole 
holes 
hollered 
home 
honey 
hood 
hook 
hopped 
hopping 
hop-toad 
horn 
horse 
horses 
hose 
hospital 
hot 
hours 
house 
houses 
how 
hundred 
hurry 
hurt 


ice 

ice box 
ice cream 


knocked 


knot 
knots 
know 


ice cream mint known 


iced coffee 
iced tea 


imagine 

inside 
insisting 
instead 
interested 
interesting 
into 

iris 

island 
isn’t 

its 

it’s 

jack 


ladder 
ladders 
ladies 

lady 

lady fingers 
laid 

lamb 

lamb chops 
lamp 
landed (v) 
landing 

lap 

last 

later 

laugh 
laundry 
laundry man 
lavatory 
lawn 

lawn swing 
lay 

leaned 
learned 
leave 


jack-in-the-boxleaves 


jacked (v) 
jacket 

jail 

jar 

jello 

jelly 

job 

juice 
jump 
jumped 
jumping rope 
just 

kale 

keep 
keeping 
keeps 
kept 

keys 

kill 

killed 
kimono 
kind 
kindergarten 
king 
kingfish 
kitchen 
kitty 

knee 

knees 
knew 


knife 


left (v) 
left (a) 
legs 
lesson 
let 
let’s 
letter 
letters 
letters 
(alphabet) 
lettuce 


light 
lightened 
lightening 
like 

like (v) 
likes 

lilies 

lima beans 
limb 
limbs 
limp (v) 
line 

linen 
lines 
links (n) 
lion 


lions 
liquid 
listening 
little 

live 

live (a) 
lives (v) 
liver 
living-room 
lock 
locked 
long 
longer 
looked 
looking 
looks 
loose 

lost 

lot 

lot (n) 
lots 

loud 
loves 
lumps 
lunch (n) 
lunch cloth 
lying 
madam 
made 
magazines 
maid 
maidens 
mail 
mail box 
mailed 
mailing 
mailman 
mails (v) 
make 
makes 
making 
mama 
mamas 
man 
man’s 
many 
maps 
march 
marched 
mark 
marks 
marmalade 
married 
match 
match (v) 
matinée 
matter 
mattresses 
maybe 


hay 
head 
library 
lid 
lids 
lifted 


mean (v) mustn’t 
mean (a) 
meant myself 
meat name 
meddling nap 
meet nasty 
meeting navel (n) 
memory navel (a) 
mentioned near 
mercurochromenearly 
merry neck 
merry-go- necklaces 
round need 
met neither 
metal (a) nest 
middle nests 
might net 
milk nets 
milk bottles 
mind new 
mine newspaper 
minute next 
minutes nice 
miss nickel (n) 
Miss night 
missed nightgown 
mistress nightie 
mistake nine 
mistaken 
mix nobody 
Monday none 
money nose 
monkey noses 
monkeying 
monkeys notches 
more nothing 
morning noticed 
most now 
mother nurse 
mother’s nut 
mother’s (is) nuts 
moth proof 
moths 
motor-driven off 
mouth 
mouths oil 
move old 
moved olives 
movie 
movie 
moving one 
Mr. ones 
Mrs. onions 
much only 
mud onto 
muddy open 
mud pie opened 
mud pies opera glasses 
music operated 
music 
music 
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orange juice 
oranges 
orchard 
ostriches 
other 
other’s 
ought 
our 
ourself 
ourselves 
out 
outdoor (a) 
outdoors 
outside 
oven 
over 

owl 

own 
oysters 
pack 
paddled 
paddling 
page 
paint 
painted 
painting 
pair 
pajamas 
pans 
pansies 
pansy 
panties 
papa 
papas 
paper 
paper (v) 
paper (news) 
paper clips 
papers 
parade 
parasol 
park 

part 
parts 
party 
pass 
passed 
passengers 
pastry 
pasture 
patch 
path 
peaches 
peacock 
peacocks 
peas 

pen 
pencil 
penitents 
pennies 


penny 


peonies 
people 
perfectly 


polar bears 
pole 
poles 


perfume 
pond 


perfume bottles pool 
pester poor 
petticoat poppies 
pew porch 
piano pork 
pianotuner pork chops 
pick porridge 
picked porter 
picnic post 
picture post cards 
pictures postman 
piece post-office 
pieces posts 

pig pot 
pigeon potatoes 
pigeons pots 

pigs pottery 
pigtail pound (v) 
pigtails pounding 
piled prayer 
pillow preached 
pillowcase pressed 
pillowcases 
pillows prettier 
pilot pretty 
pimple probably 
pine program 
pineapple propellers 
pink psychology 
pins puddles 
pints puffed wheat 
pipe pulled 
place pulling 
places pump (n) 
plainly pump (v) 
plane pumped 
planted pure 
plates purple 
platform purse 
play (v) push 

play basket 
played pushing 
playing pussy 
playroom put 

pleat puts 

plug putting 
plumber puzzle 
plums puzzles 
pocketbook 
pocket’s (is) 
poem quilts 
point quit 
pointed quite 
poison rabbit 
poison ivy rabbits 
polar bear rack 
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radiator 
radiators 
radio 
radio station 
radishes 
rail 

rain 
raincoat 
raincoats 
rained 
raining 
rains 
rainy 
raised 
raked 

ran 
raspberries 
rather 
rattle 
reach 
read 
ready 

real 
really 
reciting 
record (n) 
records 
red 
redbird 
refrigerator 
rest 

rest (v) 
rhubarb 
ribbon 
ride 

right 
rings 
rinses 
river 

road 
roads 
road stand 
roadside (a) 
robin 
robin’s 
robins 
rock (a) 
rocked 
rocking 
rocking-chair 
rocks 
rode 

roll (n) 
rolling 
rolls 

roof 
room 
rope 

rose 


o- 


{ 
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rosebush shall 
roses shampooed 
round shampoos 
round-up she 

route shears 
shed 
rubbed she’d 
rubber band 
rubber 
rug shelf 
rule shells 
run she’ll 
running she’s 

said shifted 
salt shine 
same shined 
sand shirred eggs 
sand box shirt 
sandwich shirts 
sang shoes 

sat shoe shiner 
sauce shook 
saw shooting 
saxaphone shop 

say short 
saying “shotted” 
says should 
scared shoulders 
scarves shovel 
school show 
school (a) showed 
scolded showing 
scooter shut 
scrambled eggs sick 
screen side 
screens sideboard 
screws sides 

seal (n) sideshow 
seals sidewalk 
search sifted 
seat silver 
seats singing 
secretary sink 

see sinks 
seeds sir 
seeing sister 
seen sisters 
sell sit 
selling sitting 
send sits 

sent skillet 
serious skirt 

set sky 

sets sleep 
several sleeping 
sewed sleeps 
sewing sleeves 
sewing cabinet slept 
shade slices 
shake slide 


slip 
slipped 
slippers 
slips 
slow 
slowly 
small 
smell 
smelled 
smile 
smiled 
smiling 
smokestack 
snake 
snake skin 
snow 
snows 

soap 
sock 
socks 
soft 
soldier 
soldiers 
some 
somebody 
something 
somewhere 
son 

song 
songs 
sorry 
soul 
sounds 
soup 

sour 
spaded 
spanked 
spare 
sparrow 
speak 
speckled 
speech 
spilling 
spinach 
splash 
splashed 
spoons 
spring 
sprinkle 
sprinkling can 
square 
squirmed 
squirrels 
stage 
stairs 
stamps (n) 
stand (n) 
standing 


start 
started 
starting 
station 
stay 
stayed 
steak 
steamer 
step (n) 
step (v) 
stepladder 
stepped 
stepping 
steps 
stew (n) 
stick 
stickers 
sticking 
sticks 
still 

stir 
stone 
stood 
stool 
stools 
stop 
stopped 
store 
stories 
storm 
stove 
straight 
strainer 
strap 
straw 
strawberries 
stream 
street 
stretched 
string 
string beans 
stripes 
stuck 
study (room) 
stuff (n) 
stumbled 
such 
suddenly 
sugar 
suit 
suitcase 
suitcases 
suits 

sun 
Sunday school 
sundial 
sunny 
sun room 
sunshine 


supper 
supper table 


supporter then 
suppose there 
supposed 
sure there’s 
swallowed these 
swam they 
sweater they’d 
sweaters 
“sweeped” they’re 
swim they’ve 
swimming thing 
swimming poolthings 
swing think 
swinged thinking 
swinging thirteen 
thirty-eight 
switches this 
sword thorns 
swung those 
syrup though 
table thought 
taboret three 
tacks threw 
tadpole through 
tadpole’s throw 
tag throwing 
tail thunder 
tails thundered 
take thundering 
taken tickets 
takes tied 
taking ties (n) 
talk ties (v) 
talked tight wire 
talking till 
tangled time 

tape times 
tape 
tapped tiny 
taught tiptoe 

tea tiptoed 
teach tire 
teacher tired 
teaching 

teapot toast 
teapots today 
teeth toe 
telephone toes 

tell together 
telling toilet 
tells told 

ten tomatoes 
terrible tombstone 
terribly tomorrow 
than tongue 
that tonight 
that’s too 

the took 
their tools 
theirs toothbrush 
them toot-toot 
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top tummy wash tubs woods 
tops tune (v) piano use wasn’t what wood’s (is) 
tore tuned used waste basket wheels wool 
torn tuning (v) using watch when word 
touch (airplane) vegetable watched where wore 
touched turn garden watching whether work 
toward turned verse water which worked 
towed turning very watered while working 
towel turns vestibule watering whirled works 
towels twenty village worm 
town twiddle-dee- watermelon worms 
toys dee visit party whistling worn 
trace twins visited would 
track twists visitor water’s white wash 
trail two voice wave who wreck 
trailer typewriter waved whole writing 
train typing wait wavy who’s wrong 
train track umbrella waited waxed why wrong-side-out 
transfer unbutton wake way wife wrote 
trash unbuttoned wakes wild yank 
tree uncle walk (v) wear will yard 
trees under walk (n) wearing wind yarn 
tree tops weather window yellow 
tried undershirt walking windows yes 
trimmed underwear wall weeds wind storm yesterday 
trimmings undress want week winter yet 
trouble undressed wanted weighed wire you 
trousers university warm welcome song wires you’d 
truck until was well with 
trunk untwist wash without young 
trunks untwisted washed went woke your 
try washes were wonder you’re 
trying upon washing wondered zebra 
tub upset wash rags weren’t zebras 
tulips upstairs wash tub wet wood z00 
swieback 


HIs study supports the conclusion French, Carter, and 

Koenig who state that “conversation based frame- 
work built relatively small number different words, 
arranged many patterns, which support the more variegated 
words which convey most the demonstrates 
that electric recording machine such the Ediphone can 
employed successfully the study the vocabulary child 
young five years age. The technique described this 
study requires special training methods recording the 
conversations children. The procedure provides accurate 
record all that the child says during the data-gathering 
period. The record can run again that the transcribed 
report can proofread. Daily samples conversation can 
obtained conveniently, thereby enabling the investigator 
study vocabulary growth, facility word organization, and 
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problems interest the child psychologist and educa- 
tor. After the record transcribed typist the word count 
can made employing the methods now utilized study- 
ing word difficulty textbooks. The electrical recording 
reports children’s experiences and activities highly recom- 
mended for use vocabulary studies. [Vol. XIV, No. 
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Children’s 


last dictionary has been compiled which worthy 
earnest, youthful seekers after meanings. The 
Century Junior Dictionary but one the products Mr. 
Thorndike’s seventeen-year search for the commonest words 
used reading. The dictionary contains twenty-five thousand 
words—the twenty thousand words the ordbook 
and five thousand others words gathered from many sources. 
The Thorndike Dictionary was not compiled some school 
dictionaries are cutting down big edition, shortening 
definitions, and omitting illustrations. Indeed, eighteen 
hundred its definitions are built around pictures. Others are 
made wholly illustrative sentences. The entry for “has” 
one this sort: the cross reference “see have” followed 
“Who has book?” “Dick has been sick.” 

The involved statements presented the usual dictionary 
definition and the simple clarity expression attained the 
Thorndike Dictionary are set contrast the two definitions 
“candle” which the Scott Foresman Company are using 
their advertisements the dictionary. Against the opaqueness 
the child the definition, cylinder combustible sub- 
stance inclosing wick furnish light,” they set Mr. Thorn- 
dike’s definition, stick tallow wax with wick it, 
burned give light. Long ago, before there was gas electric 
light, people burned candles see by.” 

The writer accords with the estimate ascribed the 
urday Review Literature Howard O’Brien the Chicago 
Daily News that the Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary “is 
infinitely more consequence than any disaster, treaty, 

»” 
Supreme Court Decision. 
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The Development Various 
Pupil-Personnel Services 
ARCH HECK 


VEN late 1852, when Massachusetts passed its first 
compulsory school-attendance law, force rather than 
understanding was the key school discipline. These 
conceptions persisted through the three decades, the seventies, 
eighties, and nineties, during which the states constantly 
accelerated rate passed compulsory school-attendance laws, in- 
creased school-attendance requirements, and developed legisla- 
tion enforce school-attendance requirements. 

The attendance officer thirty-five years ago was the 
strictest sense police officer. was usually called “truant 
officer”; frequented pool rooms, spied back alleys, and 
roamed the streets constantly for the purpose finding youths 
school age not school. was not interested why the 
child was absent but rather forcing the child remain, 
least bodily, within the four walls the school building during 
school hours. Departments “compulsory education” and de- 
partments “compulsory school attendance” were organized 
which compulsion and force governed procedures. 

The modern supervisor attendance knows school work; 
has had social-service training; understands the psychol- 
ogy dealing with youth. not concerned about the 
instantaneous return the child school about why 
the child was absent. realizes that, can discover why 
the child stays away from school, position help 
him regular attendance; and knows further that, 
reality, has attendance problems, such, but problems 
poor home adjustment, poor school adjustment, poor 
social adjustment. His job is, therefore, one discovering the 
maladjustment; when the adjustment corrected school at- 
tendance automatically takes care itself. 

The development this service has been rapid. Data re- 
ported last September for cities with populations one 
hundred thousand and over showed 1,115 attendance officers. 
Only one other group pupil-personnel workers which were 
reported had larger staff; this survey unfortunately did not 
report school counselors. 


——~- 
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EFORE the day the modern attendance officer, various 

private agencies saw the need for developing better 
understanding between home and school. Misunderstand- 
ings were common; the school blamed the home for fail- 
ing its duty the child; the home considered the school 
arbitrary and unjust. This lack understanding showed itself 
varied and sundry ways, but existed and the child suffered. 

1906 settlement workers New York felt the need for 
some agency which would contact home and school serious 
problem cases and which would help bring about better under- 
standing between them. Visiting-teacher service was thus begun 
and proved worth while that was shortly taken over the 
city board education, and within few years was being tried 
out successfully many other cities. 

The survey pupil-personnel workers, which being 
reported this series papers, shows, the term liber- 
ally defined include “home and school visitors” among 
visiting teachers, that the cities 1934 reported 261 such 
workers. This was increase during the four-year 
period from September 1930, until the same date last year. 
This significant face decrease staffs most other 
pupil-personnel divisions. 

These visiting teachers use case-work methods; they deal 
with children having problems any kind; they contact the 
home not official with enforcement duties, but person 
interested the children that home and anxious help the 
parents their efforts assist John become “better boy.” 

Originally attempt was made distinguish between the 
work attendance supervisors and visiting teachers saying 
that the former handled attendance problems whereas the 
visiting teacher restricted herself those children who attended 
school but who had other problems. Today, course, are 
realizing that these distinctions are largely artificial; the child 
who attends school but who disciplinary case may 
poorly adjusted the child who plays truant. These malad- 
justments are merely symptoms; the causes back these symp- 
toms may identical. all such instances the job the 
attendance supervisor and that the visiting teacher are identi- 
cal these problems are solved satisfactorily. 

There one point which the functions these officials 
seem differ. visiting teacher whom have interviewed 
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wants take case into court. The attendance department 
must take cases into court. There has been tendency, how- 
ever, during the past decade so, appoint some one, pos- 
sibly two members, the attendance department, handle all 
court cases; the rest the staff free make home contacts. 


many years after the establishment the public school, 
seemed particular need for specialized work 
pupil counseling. But present-day high schools present hun- 
dreds different courses from which pupils must choose, and 
living longer simple was half-century ago. These 
conditions force the youth today make innumerable, im- 
portant decisions. has not enough technical information 
choose wisely; rarely his parents have the necessary knowl- 
edge; and frequently his teachers are unable help him. 
meet these circumstances specialized counseling service has 
developed within the public schools. 

The counselors familiarize themselves with the school’s 
offerings; they study the requirements and demands indus- 
try; and they co-operate with other agencies which have hand 
the necessary data for helping the child make the best choices 
possible regard training for vocation and avocation. 

Health service basic the entire educational program; 
for pupils who are not physically fit, the work instruction 
cannot operate effectively. Despite the fact that parents have 
been jealous their prerogatives caring for the health 
their children, the problem closely related school suc- 
cess that boards education have added school staffs many 
groups specialists and semi-specialists the field health 
service: the school nurse; the school physician; the school den- 
tist; eye, ear, and nose specialist; dental and oral hygienists; 
teachers; and others. All these services are 
over and beyond the health instruction given regular course. 

The tremendous pressure for providing food and clothes 
during the past five years has tended underemphasize med- 
ical and health care. Many parents, not relief but the 
border line, have neglected proper medical provisions for their 
children; bad teeth are not cared for; weakened eyes are 
neglected; bad tonsils continue poison the child’s whole sys- 
tem; and insufficient nourishing food keeps the child con- 
dition quite susceptible disease. This situation has placed 
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upon the schools big responsibility for providing some food 
and some general health service these children are profit 
from the educational program which has been provided for 
them. Other pupil-personnel workers are constantly discover- 
ing that many the problem children with whom they are 
dealing are trouble primarily because ill health because 
some physical defect which could have been prevented 
adequate health service had been provided. 


services discussed thus far have one their major 
aims preventive work; they are not nearly interested 
taking youths with serious problems and remedying bad situ- 
ation they are discovering the problems the beginning 
stages and preventing later trouble. 

Good psychological service seeks discover the capacities, 
abilities, and interests school children order that from the 
beginning the schools can adapt their school programs their 
capacities, abilities, and interests. Many attendance problems 
would never have been problems psychological division 
had been available where the child could have been adequately 
studied and where academic program more line with his 
capacities, abilities, and interests could have been provided. 
would quite illuminating could know how many attend- 
ance problems would have been avoided the real causes 
absence had been discovered. One the functions the psy- 
chological division help, not only the attendance supervisor, 
but every other pupil-personnel worker understand more clear- 
the possible causes the conditions with which dealing. 

The visiting teacher frequently has had psychiatric train- 
ing; this training helps her solve minor behavior problems 
with which she might otherwise have had considerable 
culty. There are, also, psychiatric field workers some school 
systems who make home contacts and who serve much the 
same way the better trained visiting teachers; these field 
workers, however, are usually attached mental-hygiene 
clinic and work under the general supervision the psychi- 
atrist instead developing their own independent administra- 
tive organization, the visiting teachers. 

one were attempt delimit the field service the 
psychiatrist, this could done best, perhaps, saying that 
deals chiefly with problems emotional instability. This emo- 
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tional upset may have its beginnings the early life the 
individual. superficial observation could possibly hope 
determine the cause. The patient seldom ever understands 
the cause his present condition. 

dealing with the school child, the psychiatrist draws upon 
any the agencies just discussed, for data concerning the 
patient. some cases, may not find necessary deal 
directly with the child all; may find that the entire prob- 
lem either parental teacher problem. other cases, 
will have conference series conferences with the 
child; upon the basis these conferences, will recommend 
practical program action; the teacher, the parents, both 
may have definite responsibilities for seeing that the program 
carried out; this program fails, other conferences will fol- 
low and necessary adjustments will made the program. 
Other pupil-personnel agencies, depending upon which one 
referred the case, are often made responsible for the necessary 
follow-up order sure the recommendations made are 
put into effect. 

various pupil-personnel services are related the 

whole instructional service that they aim keep 
school children not only regular attendance but fit physi- 
cally, emotionally, and mentally; actual class instruction not 
part their function. 

During the past four years these services have been needed 
more than ever before. Despite the fact that these services have 
suffered only cent loss personnel, the present situ- 
ation far from ideal for two reasons. First, school system, 
probably, has ever been adequately staffed care for all these 
services. Second, although staffs have not suffered great nu- 
merical reductions, the demand for their services has increased 
such proportion that undoubtedly need two three 
times many such workers had four years ago, are 
serve effectively did that time. 


[Vol. XIV, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Can the High School Teach the Habit 


Discriminating Evaluation? 


HREE methods mass communication are now used 

the battle for the possession the minds children, 

youth, and adults this country; namely, the press, 
radio, and movies. Printing have had with for five hun- 
dred years. The two latest comers—radio and movies—are 
less than thirty years old. Indeed, the first motion-picture 
theater was opened Tally 1902, the city Los 
Angeles. The first radio program over commercial station 
was 1920 over KDKA, Pittsburgh. 

The radio and movies have introduced problem which 
educators have not yet satisfactorily addressed themselves. 
this: susceptible influences through reading, one must 
literate—a procedure which takes least four years inten- 
sive work the part the school. such restrictions apply 
the radio and the movies. Only the deaf and blind are im- 
mune. Not one single day schooling necessary get the 
audiences whom the radio and the movies appeal. 

Granville Hicks the October, 1934, English Journal, 
made the statement that “in America not more than per cent 
the population read books with any regularity.” When 
contrast with this statement two facts: that 1929 about fifty 
million people—about per cent our population—were 
making seventy-seven million attendances the movie every 
week and that per cent the homes have radios, get 
some conception the possible power that these agencies can 
wield over the minds the populace. 

Nor can entirely hopeful about the end results 
these multipliers human thought. John Dewey has quite 
aptly stated that: “This the era bunk and 
rapid and ceaseless, swallowed more eagerly and indiscrim- 
inately than ever before.” 

That these agencies possible human enlightenment can 
prostituted ignoble ends well illustrated recent 
speech the German Minister Propaganda, Joseph Goeb- 
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bels. Here description from the New York Times his 
successful efforts running the recent plebiscite election: 


twenty-four hour propaganda organization, efficiently set 
that can reach every part the Third Reich moment’s notice, 
continues provide the life-blood the Nazi movement, says the Berlin 
correspondent the Associated Press. Dr. Joseph Goebbels proudly says 
that German propaganda has model for the whole world.” 
The slender, peppery German Propaganda Minister declared the 
recent Nazi party convention that without his Ministry none the suc- 
cesses achieved Nazism would have been possible. its scope and 
the means its command the Nazi propaganda machine has developed 
monstrous power. its functioning has become paradise” 
which propagandists even decade ago might have dreamed. 


This happening country which has been noted for certain 
phases its education, and which gave the pattern for our 
elementary-school system. 

Perhaps some believe that the experience Germany 
regard their debauchery scholarship, their abandonment 
free speech, their unexplainable gullibility, their seeking 
false leaders foreign phenomenon. such assurance 
warranted. Our demagogues are already the air and con- 
trol certain influential newspapers. 

Calm and reasoned presentation facts has value for 
such demagogic leaders. They have taken leaf from the ad- 
notebook and play blandly upon the weaknesses, the 
unfulfilled longings, the prejudices their clients. 


does not seem clear that literacy not enough? 
not evident that must develop standards which, 
through applying sound thinking radio, press, and movie 
materials, will offer certain degree immunity least 
the more blatant and obnoxious forms propaganda pouring 
from these sources. 

Specific proposals for curriculum materials this field are 
not difficult state develop. The teacher economics, 
social studies, home economics can begin tomorrow with 
analysis typical magazine and radio advertising. edu- 
cational? Does appeal fear narrow spirit com- 
petitive rivalry display? What does Reseach 
say about this particular product? 

The class dramatics literature may wish study the 
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motion-picture reviews appearing the daily newspapers. Are 
they “blurbs,” they attempt review critically significant 
phases the motion picture? One teacher brought class 
examples reviews both types and challenged her pupils 
detect the “blurb” reviews from the critical ones. 

current events, studies can made the way that 
different newspapers present the same news. The pupils will 
quickly see that certain newspapers are constantly misrepresent- 
ing what happens and considerable editorializing their 
news columns. One college instructor reported that 
large number the members his classes did not realize that 
the papers that particular city could easily classified the 
basis the interest groups and political parties whom they 
constantly favored. 

The suggestion the writer simply that teach high- 
school students use the scientific method thinking 
areas outside science classes. Nothing would more quickly 
revolutionize the secondary-school curriculum and insure the 
development informed public opinion matters relating 


the welfare the nation. 
DALE 


Picture Textbook 


“Housing” the topic which devoted the first issue 
Building America: thirteen phases the housing problem are 
pictured photographs supplemented appropriate cap- 
tions and descriptions. The succeeding issues this new maga- 
zine, sponsored the Society for Curriculum Study and 
Lincoln School Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
graphically present significant current problems history, 
geography, science, and civics. The pictures with their descrip- 
tions will arranged that together they will present com- 
prehensive story the topic discussed. 

Guide which tells how the issue may used 
and objective test will accompany each issue Building 
America. The eight issues promised for the school year 
are devoted the following topics: Food, Men and Ma- 
chines, Transportation, Health, Communication, Power, Rec- 
reation, Youth Faces the World. Building America will 
distributed Columbia University Press; the subscription 
rate $1.50. 
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READINGS 


“Improving the Ability Read,” College Rec- 
ord, XXXVI (October, November, December, 1934), pp. 123-44, 
229-41. 

“The Vocabularies Juvenile Books,” Library Quarterly, 

Writers upon problems reading tend taper off their discussions when 
confronted with the problems Grades IV, and VI, when child 
had mastered the fundamental mechanics reading all problems disappeared. 
Mr. Thorndike, the master those who know the relative difficulty words 
within reading vocabularies, finds three problems paramount the reading 
the later grades—vocabulary, construction, and organization. asserts that 
pupils Grades and should read least twenty-five times much 
material will found the average readers any series for those grades. 
says: “The widening power over words, constructions, and larger units 
should acquired grade grade time useful the pupil’s learning 
geography, history, civics, and other content subjects the pupil 
should know enough about words, construction, and organization any stage 
that his study book history science not unduly difficult 
inefficient.” 

Mr. Thorndike suggests that books which are enjoyed the more facile 
readers Grade adapted for the slower two-thirds the readers 
these grades. would simplify words and constructions that the 
slower readers would not meet unknown words difficult constructions more 
often than once one hundred words. All teachers Grades XII 
should read the four articles listed the head this review. 


“The Future Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedul- 
ing,” Teachers College Record, (March, 1935), pp. 
The increasingly effective organization teachers, public that better 
informed regarding values education, and systematic regulation the 
supply teachers will tend give education and teachers large share 
public funds. the future salaries will adjusted fit the number 
dependents the teacher. The minimum salary will higher and the 
maximum relatively lower. Teachers will have increased economic security 
and more adequate provisions for retirement and sick leave. There will 
increasing tendency toward state-wide salary schedules. These are the 
tendencies most likely seen the author looking into the future. 


Brewer. “On Teaching Students Read Newspapers 
Intelligently,” English Journal, XX1V (March, 1935), pp. 211-15. 
“public opinion the opinion newspaper readers,” much depends 
not only upon the kind newspapers that read but upon how read 
them. read them much too passively. The reader must know the back- 
ground his daily paper: locally owned? Who the editor? Does 
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have consistent editorial policy? And the reader must use his critical judg- 
ment reading individual stories: based first-hand information? 
Does the story have any ulterior purpose? Training along these lines should 
included the high-school English course, because turn discus- 
sion for the settlement our differences, words become more important, and 
the intelligent reading newspapers would train students recognize 
words for what they are and learn look through and back them for the 
fact and for the truth.” 

Somewhat the same idea that expressed Miss Boecker motivated 
Raymond Nixon’s—Associate Professor Journalism, Emory University— 
advocacy course “How Read the Newspaper” means training 
intelligent readers and thereby creating demand for better papers. 
outlined “ten commandments” for newspaper readers. Among them were: 
“Read good newspaper regularly and learn much possible about its 
history, ownership, and policies, order that allowances may made for 
possible bias and partisanship. Form the habit reading the news first and 
forming your own opinions, then pitting your judgment against the views 
the editorial writers and the columnists. Follow ‘clues knowledge’ 
looking reference works all terms that you not fully understand. 
Read advertisements intelligently and critically, not merely guide 
values but important phase social and economic history.” 


“Colonel Parker’s Experiment the Common Schools Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (March, 1935), pp. 
One the influential forces the reorganization elementary educa- 
tion during the latter half the nineteenth century was Colonel Francis 
Parker. The school committee Quincy, Massachusetts, was convinced 
the need for complete educational reform; the committee hired Colonel 
Parker superintendent and gave him free hand. result, during the 
period from 1878 1880, thirty thousand persons visited the schools 
Quincy. 1879, Charles Adams, Jr., member the committee, deliv- 
ered address which gave vivid account the experiment carried 
Colonel Parker. That address reprinted, part, this article. The 
committee wished “to secure thoroughly good common-school educa- 
tion not unreasonable cost.” that end the course study was simpli- 
fied; emphasis was “the three R’s”—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
little, done well, seemed the keynote. There was marked improve- 
ment the schools, attendance, and spirit—and this improvement was 
secured lower cost. Mr. Adams closed his discussion with plea for 
trained superintendency. 


“Dare the Teacher Breathe?” Scholar, 
(Spring, 1935), pp- 

This discouragingly striking picture the status the teachers, often 
employed and discharged bases having little with teaching ability; 
suffering personal restrictions either contractual because communities’ 
attitudes; forced into unstimulating, colorless, fearful teaching procedures; 


and having apparently little prestige the community. The teacher does 
not seem have desirable occupation. 
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Although these conditions are hard the teachers, the author points 
out that pupils trained under such teachers, who, for the most part, are little 
experienced and are moving from community community, are getting mis- 
erably inadequate training for life. Fortunately this picture does not represent 
conditions all parts the country. hoped that the freedom and stimu- 
lation good teaching which exist our better schools may given 
larger proportion the teachers the more rural sections. 


Paper Covers 


Predicting First-Year High-School Success County School 
Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1934. (Contribution Education, No. 133) 

The data for this study have been collected from 1,438 seventh-grade 
white pupils Laurens County, South Carolina. Final first-year 
high-school marks were chosen the criterion success. The variables used 
prediction, the order their reported effectiveness, were: 
standardized objective tests history, hygiene, geography, arithmetic, lan- 
guage essentials, and spelling; teacher-committee examinations the essay type 
English, history, geography, hygiene, arithmetic, and spelling; teachers’ 
marks seventh grade; standard score from tests; and 
scores the Terman intelligence test. The methods used determine effec- 
tiveness were the techniques correlation and percentage efficiency. 
Each the five variables was evaluated without any attempt determine the 
effectiveness various combinations these variables. 

The writer’s use the term “criterion” unfortunate. various 
places used this term refer the technique evaluation used, Hull’s 
percentage efficiency; other times, designates the factors used pre- 
dictions; and still others, gives the pupils’ marks the end first-year 
high school criterion first-year high-school success. 

This study should particular interest those interested this area 
who not care for the more rigid techniques often employed studies 
this type. 

James Wert 


the Owned Station. Chicago: University Chicago 
Press. 1934. pp. 

the face cent retrenchment the number educational 
stations the United States within the past eight years, three pioneers 
the field educational radio tersely have taken stock the situation, defi- 
nitely placing the burden responsibility the doorstep the educational 
institution. They briefly have outlined the history the institutionally 
owned station, discussed its inherent limitations, and outlined its possibilities 
great potental educational force—an efficient system for utilizing the 
resources and services established the public interest. 

full cognizance prevailing inadequacies, many which they believe 
could eliminated, they have envisaged ideal for the educational station 
which they believe would guarantee forever its position among its fellows. 
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This ideal proposes clearly defined objectives; position primary im- 
portance within the administrative framework; and funds necessary for the 
realization the objectives provided. 

This bulletin has been presented the National Advisory Council 
Radio Education “in the hope that will bring some weight bear upon 
college and university officials trustees state regents and legislators who 
must take the responsibility for providing the necessary adequate support.” 
serves challenge educators and administrators look upon their 
broadcasting stations major activities worthy promotion and defense. 


Division. “State School Leg- 
islation: C.: National Education Associ- 
ation, 1934. pp. 

The Research Division the National Education Association has pre- 
pared the first series bibliographies which are devoted recent 
school legislation the states. These bibliographies, which are issued 
intervals, are part the reference service which has been inaugurated 
the Legislative Committee the National Education Association. 


Books Read 


CoMMITTEE THE Nursing Schools, Today 
and Tomorrow. New York: Nursing Information Bureau the American 
Nurses’ Association, 1934. 268 pp. 

This report the committee which for six years studied the problems 
nursing education cost about $300,000. Because the oversupply 
nurses, the one hand, and the heavy responsibility nurses caring 
for the health patients, the other, the report recommends effect that 
training much more fundamental nature required than has customarily 
been operation. Standards for schools nursing, both minimal and 
optimal, are established. The report will useful hospital and university 
officials, administrators charge schools nursing, and laymen interested 
nursing education. 


Preliminary Results Intelligence Test Based 
Indian Culture. Albuquerque, New Mexico: University New Mex- 
ico, 1934. pp. 

Indian children who were given standardized intelligence tests developed 
for white children did not well the tests the white children. Mr. 
Kuipers explored the idea developing test based Indian culture. After 
constructing verbal, non-verbal, and non-language test for Navajo Indian 
children, administered these tests Navajo Indian children and white 
children. Although the white children surpassed the Indian children the 
verbal part the test, the differences between the two groups the other 
two tests were small and unreliable. 
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Healthy Childhood: Guidance for Physical Care. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1933. pp. 

This book one series three edited John Anderson and 
entitled “The Century Childhood Library.” this book the author gives 
helpful advice parents assisting children acquire and maintain healthful 
bodies. Especially helpful are the chapters dealing with feeding and 
Every mother will wish also read the chapters dealing with the control 
infection and immunity and the care the child accidents. 

The author’s point view developmental, preventive rather than cura- 
tive. There excellent section Preparation for Parenthood followed 
description the characteristics growth. practical help parents 
the chapter the care the child different 

the Appendix found list the more common diseases childhood 
together with description their characteristics. Parents, well parent 
educators, will wish have this book available reference book aid them 
solving the many problems which arise connection with maintaining 


children’s health. 


Maurice Principles and Methods Vocational Choice. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1934. pp. 

This volume, true many modern textbooks, has grown out 
materials developed class use. differs, however, from the typical publica- 
tion the field vocational guidance emphasizing methods involved 
vocational choice rather than content. This constructive since the world 
work complex and variable that single publication may hope 
more than present samplings information concerning few the more 
common economic pursuits. One the best features the book the 
amount bibliographical material cited; although illustrative the difficul- 
ties just mentioned, this exemplary rather than comprehensive. The volume 
may serve general outline for course vocational studies, although its 
elementary nature makes appear more appropriate for high school than for 
college classes. 

Stone 


MerriaM, Civic Education the United States. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, pp. (Report the Commission 
the Social Studies, American Historical Association, Part V1) 

Mr. Merriam has done all teachers remarkable service creating this 
volume. points out the chief concern the real teacher and counselor 
youth when says “Looking the future America, there single 
feature our social life more important than the type civic training the 
on-coming generation receives.” 

the basis his own far-ranging and deep experience the field 
civics guides the reader through the basic problems which must dealt 
with are control the tremendous social trends which swirl around us, 
and proposes balanced plan attack drawn the large. 

His conclusions ought read everyone. quote some the most 
striking passages: 
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“In modern times system can rest upon its past alone. must develop 
future suffer the consequences.” 

“If the coming generation can equipped for the performance its 
social functions the light the opportunity human organization, the 
future the world bright with rich possibilities.” 

“If can think more terms the present and future and less 
terms the past can realize the promise American life more 
fully than even the prophets have ever dared dream.” 

Henry 


Gist, The Administration Supervision. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. pp. 

the Preface the author submits his work having been conceived and 
designed for reference and use primarily the field elementary education. 
Basically, also applicable secondary education. Asserting that super- 
vision will most efficient when its plans are definite, intelligible, and 
clear-cut, proceeds practice what preaches. wealth pertinent 
data drawn from wide circle relatively contemporary sources skillfully 
utilized skeleton and convey sound line reasoning, and his sanely drawn 
conclusions are telescoped again into suggestions for practical application. 
Throughout, the implications the suggestions are essentially helpful rather 
than arbitrarily final; they are stimulative rather than formative. 

More specifically, the initial chapters outline brief and concise form 
the various purposes supervision, its historical development, organization, 
and objectives. The greater part the book then given over the prac- 
tical technique supervision. permeated with concepts progressive 
supervision which essentially democratic and scientific both its approach 
and its procedure. this light are discussed quite thoroughly such tech- 
nical topics as: programs supervision, classroom activities, meetings and 
conferences, demonstration teaching, the place the curriculum super- 
vision, analyses teachers, the place the child supervision, evaluation 
supervision, and training for supervision. The discussions are both date 
and scholarly execution. 

Marseilles, Ohio 


Leadership among Adolescent Boys. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 608) 

The author has worked out technique, fairly valid but, think, not very 
promising future development, for identifying leaders among Boy Scouts. 
finds that leadership associated with age, intelligence, athletic ability, 
and Scout rank and tenure. Height and weight have real association with 
leadership save they are corollaries age. The boys themselves rate their 
leaders intelligent, dependable, good appearance, and athletic. Just what 
“good appearance” is, not clear, but clearly there are distinguishing physical 
features some sort; boys who have gained leadership one crowd are 
recognized leaders boys who have never seen them before. (How 
much this transferred leadership due the poise gained from having 
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been leader?) But there “typical leader” far this study shows, 
Leaders differ greatly from each other. significant though rather obvious 
finding that intelligence factor leadership takes time get its 
work. Finally, evidence presented show that those selected leaders 
really lead both ideas and deeds. 

There are also useful summary previous work leadership and 
interesting discussion the educational implications these studies. Alto- 
gether this valuable monograph and one any thoughtful teacher can use. 

One point more: two apparently parallel investigations led one respect 
radically divergent results. Neither result could challenged. The ex- 
planation obviously lies some obscure difference between the two situations, 
the remedy the piling other parallel investigations order that 
irrelevant conditioning factors may cancelled out. Here where teachers 
and principals service should come in. enormous social benefit would 
follow more investigations were “merely repeated.” The one here reported 
straightforward. would not put intolerable burden upon any person 
make similar report for given group. 

Horace 


Study Young High School Graduates. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 
583) 

This volume reports study made the college performance 308 
students who graduated from high school two years under the average age 
eighteen. The 308 entered colleges included the Pennsylvania study con- 
ducted the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement Education. Their 
achievements have been compared with those the same number equally 
gifted students who entered college the same time but were two three 
years older. 

These gifted students, the investigator discovered, achieved slightly higher 
success college than the control group older but equally gifted students. 
The author discusses the implications this fact which her study has devel- 
oped. Her conclusions not only bear upon the problem personnel work 
the college but also upon the whole problem counseling and guiding 
students high school. She concludes that “guidance the last analysis 
depends upon information concerning the child, his abilities, achievements, 
interests, and needs,” that standardized objective examinations should supple- 
ment the teacher’s judgment pupils’ achievement, that adequate records 
all significant facts about students should kept continuously from kinder- 
garten through college, and, finally, that teacher-training programs must 
revised stress the guidance functions teachers. the judgment the 
reviewer, this study, undertaken graduate student Columbia Univer- 
sity, volume considerable importance for all individuals who are inter- 
ested the development individual students, whether they average 
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the major problems evaluating the outcomes 
teaching the social studies define clearly the kinds 
changes which are expected result students from pursuing 
the social studies. Two tests recently published are designed 
provide students with device for expressing their degrees 
achievement two outcomes the social studies. 

The Test Concepts the Social Studies, developed 
Mary Kelty and Nelle Moore and published Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, consists social-study terms, having five 
alternative meanings after each term. The student expected 
read each term and the meanings, decide which meaning 
appropriate, and check that meaning. These meanings included 
one correct meaning and four misconceptions. The misconcep- 
tions were obtained asking children each grade write 
statement what they thought each term meant. The Teach- 
er’s Manual does not indicate whether this kind students’ 
reactions parallels that which the students formulate and 
write statements what they think each term means. The 
terms were selected from list concepts prepared the 
Commission the Social Studies the American Historical 
Association. The list was graded, using the opinions the 
testers, and from two forms the test were constructed. 
When used separate grades, the fourth, sixth, eighth 
grades, the reliabilities ranged from .75 .79. Norms for 
each grade from the fourth the ninth are given the 
Teacher’s Manual. 


second test, Exercises the Use Historical Evi- 
dence, interesting test another objective the 
social studies. The behavior expected the students differ- 
ent from that expected the information test just described. 
The children are expected generalize 
facts. The exercises consist descriptions historical evi- 


editorial scissors clipped disastrously the last issue and sepa- 
rated the reviews two tests which belonged together. review the Test 
Concepts Social Studies, which appeared the last issue, repeated here with the 
review Exercises the Use Historical Evidence. tests which were reviewed 
together Mr. Frutchey finally appear the same issue. 
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dence. After each description series statements gen- 
eralizations and interpretations. Each generalization checked 
indicate whether supported the evidence presented 
the description, whether contradicted the evidence, 
whether evidence given justify the generalization. 
This short-cut device collect evidence students’ ability 
interpret historical evidence. Teachers usually define this 
outcome teaching terms behavior the formulation and 
expression interpretations the students. The reviewer 
does not know how well evidence collected the short-cut 
device parallels that collected when students formulate their 
own interpretations. 

The tests are issued two forms for use grades three 
six, inclusive. They were developed Marion Clark and 
are published Charles Scribner’s Sons. Teachers the social 
studies will interested this test. promising begin- 
ning the development practicable devices for collecting 
evidence the ability students interpret historical data. 
There need for devising ways and means collecting evi- 
dence changes children the direction other objectives 
the social studies. Although for many these objectives 
evidence may difficult collect, progress can made 
careful thought, co-operation, and experimentation. 


Buffalo Spelling Scale dictation test. Complete sen- 
tences are dictated and the pupils are expected write the 
sentences. The italicized words the sentences are con- 
sidered scoring. The words were chosen from the Bucking- 
ham Extension the Ayres Spelling Scale. The test designed 
for use Grades VIII. There are sentences including 
100 words considered scoring. Eleven sentences (51 
words) are dictated Grade II. Each grade thereafter has 
successively two three more sentences dictated. 

The test was developed Allan Williams and pub- 
lished two forms the Public School Publishing Company. 
The test was given approximately five thousand pupils 
each grade. Grade standards based upon dictation according 
the directions for giving the test are provided. The reviewer 
has evidence the reliability the tests. The test has 
time limit. 
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